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A PACK  OF  CAMELS 
IS  STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
WITH  ME.  THEV 
7 SUIT  ME  TO 


J FOR  X^STE, 
FOR  MV  X^*f^OAT, 
CAMELS 
ARE 


YOU'RE  GEARED  TO 


SpHt-Second  Time 


WHEN  YOU'RE  TRAINING 
TO  WIN  YOUR  WINGS 
AS  A BOMBARDIER 


BOMBARDIER.  He’s  the  business  man  of 
this  bomber  crew.  His  office  is  the  "green- 
house” of  transparent  plastic  in  the  nose 
of  the  ship.  And  he  works  there  on  split- 
second  time.  But  when  those  "office  hours” 
are  over— well,  just  look  below  and  watch 
him  enjoying  a Camel— the  favorite  ciga- 
rette on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


All  America’s  living  at  split-second  time  today... from  the  bom- 
. hardier  at  his  bombsight  to  the  men  who  make  the  bombs 

like  Jerry  Lorigan  below.  You and  you... and  everybody! 

So  it’s  only  natural  that  most  everybody’s  smoking  more  these 
days.  Only  natural,  too,  that  taste  and  throat  — the  "T-Zone”— are 
more  important  than  ever  to  cigarette  smokers  now. 

But. ..take  no  one’s  word  for  it  when  it  comes  to  your  own  smok- 
ing. Make  the  "T-Zone”  test  described  at  the  left  below.  And  let 
your  taste  and  your  throat  decide  for  themselves. 


THE  y ZONE 

where  cigarettes 
are  judged 


The  “T-ZONE”— Taste  and  Throat— is  the 
proving  ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your 
taste  and  throat  can  decide  which  ciga- 
rette tastes  best  to  you  . . . and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels 
will  suit  your  “T-ZONE”  to  a “T.”  Prove  it  for  yourself! 


T¥£  S£M7C£ 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is 
Camel.  (Based  on  actual  sales  records  in 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship’s 
Service  Stores,  Ship’s  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


JERRY  LORIGAN,  who  forges  bombs 
on  a split-second  schedule,  is  just  as 
partial  to  Camels  as  the  man  who 
lays  those  bombs  on  the  target.  "I've 
smoked  Camels  for  years,”  says  Jerry. 
"They  don’t  get  my  throat,  and  they 
don’t  tire  my  taste.  They’re  tops!” 

U.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 


DEAR  KIDS-ON-THE-HILL  (and  elseudicre)  : 


Please  don’t  use  this  issue  of  The  Old  Line  to  ivrap  your  lunches  in, 
or  to  stuff  in  the  broken  zvindozu  of  your  room,  or  to  zuipe  up  the  beer  you 
spill.  This  is  a Literary  Issue.  Of  course  it  doesn’t  have  any  jokes,  or 
even  any  cartoons,  but  that’s  the  zoay  Literary  Issues  are.  Included  in  the 
magazine  is  the  best  in  creative  journalism  produced  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  during  the  fall  semester,  1942. 

Read  the  poems  and  stories  critically.  Decide  zvhat  you  like  about  them 
and  what  you  don’t  like  about  them.  Then  tell  us,  and  zve  zoill  be  better 
able  to  print  zvhat  is  to  your  liking. 

Next  issue,  zve  promise  to  have  tzvice  as  mciny  jokes  for  you  to  memorise 
so  that  you  can  once  more  be  a funny,  life-of-the-party,  collegiate  cat. 

Yours  tridy. 
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c — V PR  TNT,  OUT  HERE  ill  the  middle  of  an  African  desert 
is  disheartening.  There  is  sand  and  sky.  The  sky  is  blue 
until  it  is  almost  white,  and  the  sand  is  bleak  until  just  be- 
fore sunset,  and  then  it  blossoms  in  wild  and  passionate 
colors.  There  is  no  green  of  new  grass  and  leaves  or  any 
yellow  as  pure  as  a daffodil’s.  It  is  red  and  purple  and 
black,  like  blood  and  death.  The  sky  is  always  far  away 
and  there  are  no  clouds.  Not  like  we  have  at  home,  any- 
way. You  know  the  kind  I mean.  They  always  seem  to 
come  in  April,  kind  of  big,  but  wispy,  their  edges  ruffled 
and  lifted  in  the  light  morning  breeze  like  a girl’s  skirt. 
^^'hen  I look  up  at  our  high,  brittle  sky  and  across  the  end- 
less hills  of  sand  stretching  to  the  very  horizon,  it  makes 
me  dream  of  home.  There  is  time  to  dream  out  here.  There 
is  so  much  room  and  so  little  to  confuse  one’s  thoughts. 
One  desert  sunset  is  enough  for  one  lifetime.  The  nights 
with  their  stars  so  white  against  the  blackest  sky  are  too 
quiet.  They  make  you  feel  like  you  have  stopped  up  your 
ears  by  putting  your  fingers  in  them.  All  you  can  hear  is 
the  blood  running  through  your  veins.  It  presses  on  you 
and  would  smother  you.  There  is  nothing.  Sometimes  if 
I dream  enough  I can  hear  the  frogs  that  come  out  on  the 
first  spring  nights,  but  I listen  too  hard,  and  they  are  gone. 

Do  you  know?  That  is  why  I’m  writing  all  this  down, 
not  really  to  send  to  you,  but  to  try  and  catch  the  smell  of 
April  and  the  frogs  singing  and  the  feel  of  warm,  sweet 
air  in  my  lungs. 


ACK  HOME,  I GUESS  BY  NOW,  the  apple  trees  are  pink 
and  white.  They  always  make  me  think  of  the  fresh,  firm 
cheeks  of  a young  girl,  not  like  the  dark  unkempt  women 
we  see  here.  There  is  an  apple  tree  that  stands  by  our  back 
door  that  an  old  wisteria  vine  runs  through  and  together 
their  pink  and  lavender  petals  make  a sunrise.  The  leaves 
are  new  and  soft  yet  and  droop  a little  as  if  they  had  not 
learned  to  use  their  legs  on  the  spring  winds. 

Remember  on  the  warm  Saturday  mornings  we  used  to 
take  long  walks  to  see  the  earth  coming  out  in  its  Easter 
clothes  ? The  air  was  close  with  the  smell  that  comes  from 
warm,  moist  ground.  It  is  a lovely  perfume.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  the  air  in  the  spring  smells  of  far  off 


IN  THE  SPRING  HE  LOOKED  OUT 
OVER  THE  DRIFTING  DESERT  AND 
DREAMED  OF  VIOLETS  WITH  PALE. 
BRITTLE  STEMS. 

places  you  have  dreamed  of  ? It  makes  you  very  happy 
and  yet  there  is  a sadness  in  it  too,  as  if  there  is  too  much 
for  you  to  ever  know  or  feel. 

There  was  a place  we  always  used  to  walk  to  first.  To 
get  to  it  you  have  to  leave  the  road  and  walk  down  a 
narrow  path  on  the  edge  of  a hillside — for  some  reason  the 
grass  never  wore  away  from  that  path.  It  was  always 
matted  and  green  like  a long  carpet  to  the  gate  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  gate  let  us  into  an  old  pa.sture.  That 
corner  of  the  pasture  was  dense  with  half  grown  trees  and 
blackberry  vines.  In  the  evenings  all  the  birds  seemed  to 
gather  there  before  going  to  rest.  Opening  the  gate  was 
stepping  into  another  land.  The  blue  of  the  violets  takes 
your  breath.  They  bloom  too  close  to  one  another,  mak- 
ing a blue  lake  in  the  black,  lumpy  mud.  Even  the  earth  is 
lovely  there.  It  is  coarse  and  wet  and  holds  the  print  of 
the  horses’  hooves — not  like  this  desert  sand  that  slides 
and  obscures,  leaving  traces  of  Nothing  . . .Y’e  used  to  pick 
those  violets  until  we  could  hold  no  more  of  their  pale, 
brittle  stems.  You  would  wear  them  that  night  when  we 
went  out.  and  by  them  I remembered  the  whole,  beautiful 
day.  The  sun  on  the  hillside,  the  moss  covered  stones  in 
ihe  creek  and  the  long  fragrant  grass  that  grew  in  thick 
isolated  clumps,  the  ruts  and  gullies  washed  in  the  bank  by 
the  spring  rains.  There  are  no  rains  or  gullies  here,  no 
streams,  only  a moist  spot  and  a lanky  palm  tree  to  show 
a deeply  hidden  spring. 

”^Zhere  are  times  when  we  leave  this  desert  and  go  to 
the  interior  where  there  is  too  much,  just  as  here  where 
there  is  too  little.  The  trees  are  thick  and  vines  make  them 
heavy,  and  the  moist,  hot  air  is  heavy  and  sickening.  The 
streams  are  muddy  and  the  banks  are  low  enough  to  run 
the  boats  ashore  so  there  is  no  room  for  gullies.  In  there 
are  people  who  we  should  be  glad  to  see  after  living  so 
long  among  ourselves,  but  they  are  dark  and  oily  and  do 
not  remember  the  same  things  we  do.  Like  the  forest  they 
live  in,  they  stifle.  It  is  better  out  here  in  this  barren  loneli- 
ness. Here,  at  least,  is  room  to  dream. 
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HE  BUS  WAS  CROWDED  AND  STUFFY.  Mike  felt  BS  if 

his  lungs  would  burst  if  he  had  to  Ijreathe  the  smoky  air 
much  longer.  Even  the  brand  new  silver  bars  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  coat  looked  dull.  He  ran  his  finger  over 
their  smooth  surface  to  make  them  look  newer.  He  had 
only  had  them  for  two  weeks.  Mike  turned  his  gaze  from 
the  window  to  the  man  beside  him.  The  man  was  half 
asleep,  and  his  hands  were  folded  in  his  lap  like  an  old 
lady’s.  Mike  guessed  he  was  fifty  or  thereabouts  and 
that  he  was  some  kind  of  a business  man.  He  looked  like 
a man  who  would  sit  behind  a desk  all  day  and  go  home 
to  his  dinner  at  night.  Mike  wondered  if  the  man  was 
giving  ten  percent  of  his  salary  for  war  bonds. 

“Pasadena,”  the  bus  driver  called  as  though  he  had 
been  waiting  all  day  to  yell  that  one  word,  “last  stop.” 

Mike  waited  until  everyone  else  was  out  of  the  bus  and 
then  he  took  his  bag  from  the  over-head  rack  and  made  his 
way  through  the  aisle  and  down  the  steps.  He  was  al- 
most sorry  that  he  hadn’t  wired  his  parents  so  that  some- 
body would  have  been  there  on  the  platform  to  meet 
him. 

“Mike!”  a voice  cried  behind  him. 

Mike  turned  around,  and  through  the  crowd  of  the 
terminal  he  could  see  Bob  Cary.  It  was  two  years  since 
they  had  been  in  college  together,  and  it  seemed  longer 
than  that. 

“ft’s  sure  swell  to  see  you,”  Mike  said. 

“Gosh,  old-timer,  I had  no  idea  you  were  due  for  a 
leave.” 

“Say,  you  and  Alice  are  maried  now,  aren’t  you?” 

“Sure  thing.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  I haven’t  seen 
you  since  then.  You’ll  have  to  come  out  to  the  apartment 
for  dinner.  Alice  would  never  forgive  me  if  I didn’t 
bring  you  ! Are  your  folks  expecting  you  ?” 

“Not  exactly.  I didn’t  know  what  bus  I could  get.  I 
wrote  them  to  expect  me  when  they  saw  me.” 


WHEN  MIKE  CAME  HOME  ON  FUR- 
LOUGH. HE  THOUGHT  THOUGHTS 
THAT  SOLDIERS  AREN'T  SUPPOSED 
TO  THINK. 

“Swell,  that  makes  everything  O.  K.” 

Bob  led  Mike  to  a 1941  Oldsmobile  with  white-walled 
tires.  Mike  thought  to  himself  that  Bob  must  be  sitting 
pretty  now. 

“Well,  Mike,  start  talking.  What’s  happened  to  you 
since  I last  saw  you  ? Besides  about  being  a Lieutenant, 
you  must  have  some  other  stories  to  tell.” 

“There  isn’t  much.  You  know  how  it  is  in  the  army. 
Same  old  story — basic  training  and  then  Officer’s  Train- 
ing. That’s  as  far  as  I’ve  gotten,  and  I’m  pretty  satisfied. 
] don’t  know  what  will  come  next.  You  never  do  in  the 
army.” 

“I’ve  made  some  progress  myself.  I’m  not  a Lieutenant. 
I’m  not  even  in  the  army  at  all  for  that  matter.  But  I’ve 
come  up  from  clerk  to  Assistant  Manager  of  Beuton’s 
book  store.  The  work  is  just  what  I’ve  always  wanted.” 

“You  always  were  slated  to  get  what  you  wanted  out 
of  life.” 

Boh  turned  the  car  into  a driveway.  Mike  looked  up 
and  saw  a large  suburban  apartment  house. 

“I’ll  let  you  out  here  and  put  the  car  away.  Meet  you 
in  the  lobby.” 
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^HE  LOBBY  WAS  LARGE  with  rich,  thick  carpets  on  the 
floor.  There  were  lots  of  comfortable  arm  chairs  around, 
and  three  desks  equipped  with  ink  and  writing  paper. 
Mike  gazed  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  luxurious  room. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  anything  but  a bar- 
rack room  for  so  long  that  he  stared  like  a child  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  zoo.  Mike  thought  of  how  much  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  just  one  of  those  chairs  during 
those  long  nights  of  study  that  he  had  put  in.  He  thought 
of  how  wonderful  it  would  have  been  to  walk  on  carpets 
like  the  one  he  was  walking  on  now.  He  sat  down  in  one 
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of  the  chairs  that  faced  the  entrance  so  that  he  would  not 
miss  Boh  when  he  came  in. 

"Mike!”  Alice  cried,  “this  is  a surprise!” 

"Welcome  the  old  soldier  with  a kiss,  honey!”  Mike 
threw  his  cap  on  the  conch  and  kissed  Alice  on  the  fore- 
head. 


"We  haven’t  anything  else  to  say,  Alice.  ICxcnse  me 
for  letting  myself  go.  It’s  just  that  1 do  feel  that  way, 
that’s  all.  You’d  feel  hitter  too  if  you  worked  yonr  fool 
head  off  and  then  sto])ped  and  looked  around  you  and  saw 
.some  of  the  people  you  were  working  for.  1 don’t  mind 
being  the  one  to  work,  hut  I’m  particular  about  the  i)cople 
that  will  benefit  from  that  work.” 


"That’s  right.  We  haven’t  seen  yon  since  we’ve  been 
married.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible.  And  yet  it  doesn’t  seem 
so  long  ago  that  we  were  meeting  each  other  at  college 
dances  and  wondering  who  was  with  who.” 

“Seems  like  ages  to  me.”  Mike  dropped  down  on  to  the 
nearest  chair. 

“Dinner  wall  he  ready  in  tw^o  minutes,”  Alice  called 
on  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

"Don’t  tell  me  you  can  cook,  woman.  And  you  majored 
in  Political  Science!” 

“You  bet  she  can  cook,  old  man,  Just  look  at  me  for 
proof.  Never  been  so  darn  healthy  in  my  life.” 

Alice  insisted  on  using  the  candles  instead  of  the  over- 
head lights.  Mike  felt  as  if  he  were  at  a banquet.  What 
a difiference  from  mess  table  at  barracks!  They  had  steak 
wdth  peas  and  mashed  potatoes.  There  were  ])ickles  and 
olives  on  the  table,  and  the  cofifee  tasted  just  right.  For 
dessert  Alice  proudly  brought  on  her  cherry  pie,  made 
from  a recipe  that  Bob’s  mother  had  given  her. 

Bob  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "Mike,  you  look  tired  to 
me.  Too  thin  for  you,  and  your  eyes  look  as  if  they’ve 
had  too  much  work.  That  army  life  is  tough.  I don’t  see 
how  you  keep  it  up.” 

“I’m  o.  k.  It’s  just  that  we  get  a little  discouraged  at 
times.”  Alike  did  not  add  that  he  was  fed  up  wdth  the 
whole  thing,  that  it  was  seeing  men  like  Bob — still  safe 
and  sound  in  their  little  world — that  made  him  so  re- 
sentful. 

“Alice’s  brother  is  nineteen  and  has  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps.  He’s  been  on  call  and  ready  to  go  for  six  months. 
He’s  beginning  to  w'onder  if  they  need  him.  What  causes 
things  like  that  to  slip  by?” 

“Don’t  knowq  Boh.  They  lack  the  facilities  to  train 
men.  and  yet  they  grab  at  them  every  chance  they  get. 
Don’t  w'orry,  we  w'onder  about  things  like  that  just  as 
much  as  you  all  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a lack 
of  efficiency  somewhere.  It  burns  me  up.” 

Bob  knew'  when  to  stop  talking.  He  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  Alike  was  himself  again. 

“AMu  boys  go  in  the  living  room  and  I’ll  clean  up.  You 
don’t  want  a w'oman  around  to  hear  you.  I know  you 
two !” 


"I  can  understand  how  you  must  feel.  Alike.  Believe 
me.  I would  give  my  right  arm  to  be  in  that  uniform  of 
yours  right  now'.  I keej)  telling  the  doctors  that  that  leak 
in  my  heart  doesn’t  mean  a thing.  They  won’t  listen.  It 
doesn’t  do  any  good  to  talk  to  those  guys.” 


/ HE  EVENING  WAS  RUINED  FOR  AIiKE.  He  was  Iliad  at 
himself  for  saying  the  things  that  he  had.  He  thought  to 
himself  that  those  words  must  have  sounded  like  a quota- 
tion. People  don’t  say  those  things  to  each  other.  They 
only  think  them.  But  he  had  been  thinking  them  to  him- 
self for  so  long  that  they  were  a part  of  him.  Once  they 
were  started  he  couldn’t  stop  them. 

Alice  came  hack  in  the  living  room  with  a card  table 
and  a “Alonopoly”  board.  “This  wall  prove  if  you  two  are 
better  business  men  than  I am.” 

Alike  got  absorbed  in  the  game  and  forgot  his  worries. 
He  even  laughed.  He  noticed  that  Bob  w'as  trying  too 
hard  to  have  fun.  Alike  wondered  all  of  a sudden  if  Bob 
were  happy.  He  had  felt  only  envy  for  him  an  hour  ago, 
but  now  he  w'as  not  so  sure.  Alike  studied  his  face  he- 
tw'eeii  plays.  He  found  there  things  that  were  not  the 
signs  of  a completely  satisfied  man.  Alike  had  not  known 
about  Bob’s  leaky  heart.  Alaybe  it  was  that  that  worried 
him. 

Alike  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  quarter 
to  nine.  "Gosh,  folks.  I’d  better  be  getting  home.  Aloni 
and  Dad  w'ill  wonder  where  I am.  The  last  bus  got  in 
half  an  hour  ago.” 

“I’ll  drive  you  over,  Alike,”  Boh  offered. 

“It’s  only  a short  way.  I’d  rather  walk,  really.  Have 
to  keep  in  shape  you  know.”  To  himself  Alike  said  that 
if  tires  and  gas  didn’t  mean  anything  to  Boh,  they  did  to 
him.  Then  he  rememliered  Bob’s  heart  and  was  sorry 
for  thinking  it. 

The  wind  felt  sharper  and  refreshing  on  Alike’s  face. 
He  passed  houses  full  of  lights  and  people.  As  he  crossed 
Center  and  Alichigan  street,  he  saw  a Navy  officer  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  block.  The  thought  of  saluting  him 
gave  Alike  a warm  feeling  inside;  like  the  feeling  he  used 
to  get  inside  when  he  was  little  and  his  mother  made  him 
drink  cocoa  on  cold  mornings.  Alike  passed  a car  full  of 
young  men  in  evening  clothes,  laughing  and  carrying 
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bottles.  He  wondered  why  they  were  not  in  uniform,  and 
that  old  unpleasant  feeling  came  over  him  again.  He 
thought  of  Bob's  small,  warm  apartment.  He  thought  of 
a dinner  like  the  one  he  had  had  tonight.  He  thought 
of  being  able  to  sleep  until  seven  in  the  morning.  He  won- 
dered how  it  would  feel  to  sleep  in  a room  by  yourself, 
one  that  wasn't  full  of  snoring  men.  He  wondered  how 
it  would  feel  to  have  people  who  meant  something  to  you 
be  with  you.  He  thought  of  parties  and  dances  where  there 
w'ould  be  people  wdifim  you  knew  and  wIkj  knew  you.  He 
wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  with 
a clear,  fresh  mind;  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  not  feel 
tired  and  worn  out  before  the  day  even  began. 

IMike  turned  a corner,  not  realizing  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was  habit  that  made  him  turn  that  corner.  He  looked 
up  from  his  shoes  and  saw  his  home  to  his  right.  He 
stopped. 

Mike  walked  slowly  up  the  walk  and  then  the  steps. 
There  was  only  one  light  on  in  the  living  room.  He  thought 
that  his  father  was  probably  out  at  some  meeting.  He 
rang  tbe  bell  and  waited.  Nobody  came  to  the  door.  Mike 
wondered  what  was  up.  He  pulled  out  his  billfold  and 
got  out  his  house  key.  The  living  room  looked  just  as  he 
had  remembered  it.  He  went  over  to  tbe  desk  to  put  his 
cap  down  and  saw  a note  from  his  mother. 

“Hope  we  don't  miss  you.  We  have  gone  to  meet  the 
last  bus.  1 couldn't  wait  any  longer.  Mother.’’ 

“That’s  just  like  mother,’’  Mike  said  out  loud,  “always 
was  a great  one  for  writing  notes.’’ 

_y^/^/[KE  STOOD  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OE  THE  ROOM  and  just 

looked.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  never  been  away  at 
all.  There  were  a few  new  books  in  the  bookcases  on  either 
side  of  the  fire  place.  The  table  beside  the  chair  where  his 
father  always  sat  looked  the  same.  His  pipe  was  there, 
with  its  bowl  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  His  glasses  were 
there  on  top  of  a book  that  had  an  old  calling  card  for  a 
placemark.  Mike  picked  up  his  cap  and  went  upstairs. 
He  turned  to  go  into  his  room  at  the  right.  The  bed  was 
made  with  his  favorite  spread  on  top.  His  comh  and  brush 
were  on  the  dresser.  The  room  gave  Mike  a funny  feeling. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  never  been  away  from  this  room  at  all. 
He  wondered  if  his  mother  always  left  the  things  outside 
on  the  dresser  or  if  she  had  just  put  them  there.  He 
opened  the  closet.  Two  of  his  suits  were  there,  and  shoes 
were  on  the  shelf.  His  pajamas  hung  on  a hook  in  the  back 
of  the  closet.  Mike  took  one  of  the  hangers  and  put  his 
coat  on  it  and  hung  it  back  in  the  closet.  It  gave  him  a 


funny  feeling  to  see  that  uniform  among  those  other 
suits. 

Mike  went  into  his  mother's  and  father’s  room.  He 
turned  on  the  light  and  walked  over  to  his  mother’s  dress- 
er. There  was  the  bottle  of  perfume  he  had  sent  her  for 
her  birthday.  The  card  he  had  scribbled  was  still  tied  to 
the  bottle.  In  a neat  pile  on  the  dresser  were  five  of  his 
letters.  In  a large  leather  frame  there  was  a picture  of  him- 
self in  his  Corporal’s  uniform.  “I’ll  have  to  remember  to 
have  a picture  taken  of  me  in  my  Lieutenant’s  uniform,’’ 
Mike  thought,  “that’s  out  of  date.’’ 

Mike  walked  through  the  connecting  doors  into  his 
father’s  study.  The  large  desk  w'as  covered  with  papers 
and  pamphlets.  There  was  a jiicture  on  the  wall  right  in 
front  of  the  desk  of  his  dad’s  outfit  in  the  last  war.  Mike 
noticed  an  envelope  addressed  to  himself  on  top  of  a pile 
of  papers.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  empty.  He  wondered 
if  his  father  had  ever  written  a letter  to  go  inside  of  that 
envelope.  He  had  probably  started  it  just  before  Mike’s 
wire  telling  about  his  leave.  Mike  walked  over  to  the  radio 
and  turned  it  on. 

“This  is  the  latest  war  news,’’  the  reporter’s  voice  sound- 
ed dry  and  gruff.  Mike  did  not  listen  to  what  the  reporter 
was  saying.  He  thought  of  how  it  must  feel  to  hear  that 
war  news  and  not  be  a part  of  it.  He  wondered  how  it 
would  feel  to  know  that  others  were  a part  of  it,  and  you 
yourself  sitting  at  home  in  your  favorite  easy  chair  with 
your  pipe  and  slippers.  He  thought  of  Boh  and  his  bad 
heart,  and  wondered  if  listening  to  war  news  ever  bother- 
ed Bob.  He  thought  of  Alice’s  brother  who  had  been  wait- 
ing six  months  to  be  a part  of  it.  Mike  thought  of  the 
Naval  officer  he  had  passed  on  the  street.  He  wondered 
if  that  officer  ever  felt  as  he  did;  if  he  ever  lay  awake  at 
night  long  after  Taps. 

Mike  thought  of  how  proudly  his  mother  must  have 
shown  that  picture  to  her  friends.  He  thought  of  how  his 
father  felt  when  he  had  first  told  him  that  he  had  enlisted. 

Alike  turned  out  the  light  in  the  study  and  went  down 
stairs.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  fifteen  after  nine. 
The  folks  w'ould  be  back  any  minute.  He  felt  almost  as 
though  he  should  practice  what  he  would  say  when  he  first 
saw  his  mother. 

Mike  heard  a car  door  shut.  He  knew  in  that  moment 
before  he  opened  the  front  door  that  he  did  not  envy  Bob 
his  comfortable  apartment,  or  his  good  dinners,  or  any- 
thing that  he  possessed.  Mike  knew  that  from  this  day  on 
he  would  never  again  lie  in  bed  after  Taps  and  wonder 
what  he  was  fighting  for. 
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THE  EOMPIHISOI 


(^L  ERMiTANO  WAS  JUST  RIGHT,  Aiiiie  decided  immedi- 
ately. It  wasn’t  noisy  or  smoky  enough  for  John  to 
object.  Nevertheless,  she  avoided  his  eyes  as  she  peeled 
ofif  her  long  gloves  and  slid  her  fur  wrap  from  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  and  John  had  been  there  often,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  their  marriage  three  years  ago. 

Anne  looked  across  their  table  at  her  husband.  He 
looked  like  a man  who  sat  on  a bus  and  watched  the  unin- 
teresting scenery  slide  by.  She  decided  against  breaking 
in  on  whatever  he  was  thinking  about.  Funny,  she  had 
decided  that  often  lately.  He  never  seemed  very  interested 
in  being  with  her.  She  glanced  down  at  her  sparkling- 
dress  and  smiled  slightly.  She  shifted  her  position  so  that 
the  faint  light  from  the  table  fell  across  her  face.  She  had 
to  make  him  notice  her  tonight.  She  slid  out  a long  flat 
compact  and  touched  a flufify  puff  to  her  thin  nose ; she 
brushed  her  long  cold  fingers  through  the  fine  strands  of 
her  black  hair.  She  watched  the  fat  little  band  leader  in- 
tently. He  bounced  at  odd  intervals  of  the  music,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  Anne  got  out  a small 
handkerchief  and  blotted  off  most  of  her  dark  lipstick  ; 
John  hated  it  so  thick. 

She  twitched  in  her  chair  and  thought  suddenly,  it  will 
be  better  when  Martin  comes ; everything  will  start  run- 
ning smoothly.  Martin  was  like  that  . . . always  the  man- 
ager, the  subtle  director  of  conversation  and  plans.  She 
had  met  Martin  at  a big  party  and  had  talked  to  him  all 
evening.  That  had  been  several  months  ago.  Since  then 
they  had  seen  lots  of  each  other,  in  a friendly,  talkative 
way.  He  met  her  for  lunch  when  she  shopped,  and  took 
her  home.  He  had  seemed  surprised  when  Anne  had  sug- 
gested that  he  meet  John  and  her  tonight  at  El  Ermitano. 
“You've  never  met  John,  you  know,”  she  had  reminded 
him. 

“Not  that  I’ve  anything  against  him,  Anne,”  he  had 
laughed,  “but  what’s  the  idea?”  Then  she  had  suggested 
that  he  bring  Penny  Thayer  along,  and  he  had  laughed. 


THERE  WAS  A SUBTLE  TRIANGLE  HIDDEN  IN  THE  FOUR- 
SOME THAT  DINED  AT  THE  EL  ERMITANO  THAT  NIGHT. 


throwing  his  dark  red  head  back  and  forth.  Then  he  had 
asked  if  that  was  the  girl  in  whom  John  was  interested, 
and  she  had  nodded  slowly.  Anne  cringed  when  she 
thought  how  she  had  felt  hurt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
She  glanced  at  John;  he  was  studying  the  menu. 

Martin  hadn't  understood  at  first.  "Why  the  jolly  four- 
some?” he  had  demanded,  and  Anne  had  been  furious 
with  him.  She  hadn’t  known  just  how  to  tell  him  that  she 
knew  John  must  still  love  her,  that  she  knew  things  could 
he  brought  to  a head  and  changed  if  John  could  only  see 
them  together,  if  he  compared  his  wife  to  Penny.  She 
wasn't  able  to  tell  that  smiling  face  that  she  thought  Penny 
dull  and  mousey  compared  to  herself,  and  no  match  for 
John  at  all.  She  wasn’t  because  Martin  would  only  throw 
back  his  head  and  laugh  at  her,  saying.  "You  underestimate 
your  power.  Beautiful,”  like  he  always  did.  But  she  hadn’t 
had  to  tell  him. 

He  had  looked  at  her  a long  moment  and  said.  “It  might 
work.  Anne.  Count  me  in,  if  you  want  to  try  it.”  And  he 
hadn’t  laughed.  He  had  just  grinned  once  and  said,  “I 
won’t  tell  her  whom  we’re  meeting,  but  the  surprise  will  lie 
terrific,  I’m  warning  you.” 


Ahey  came  slowly  across  the  small  daxce  floor 
toward  them.  Anne  looked  up  and  saw  them  as  John  did. 
Anne  braced  herself  and  smiled  brightly.  “Here  comes 
Martin,  darling.  I know  you’ll  enjoy  him.  Oh,  look. 
Penny’s  with  him."  John  looked  at  her  for  a brief  pause 
and  slid  his  chair  hack  as  they  came  up. 

“This  is  a surprise,  Penny.”  laughed  Anne,  hut  she  knew 
she  didn’t  sound  very  surprised;  she  sounded  frightened. 
“Martin,  this  is  my  husband.  John.  Darling,  Martin  Scott." 
Anne  watched  them  shake  hands  amiably  and  sit  down. 
Something  jerked  within  her.  She  folded  her  hands 
tightly  in  her  lap  and  smiled  at  Martin,  who  was  talking 
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across  the  table  to  John.  She  didn’t  bother  to  listen ; she 
looked  at  Penny,  who  was  squirming  out  of  a dark  jacket. 

“Martin  didn’t  tell  me  we  were  meeting  you,  Anne,’’ 
she  began  pleasantly. 

“The  huzzy!!’’  thought  Anne.  “She  knows.”  But  she 
tapped  a cigarette  on  the  gold  case  John  had  given  her  at 
Christmas  and  said  as  sweetly  as  she  could,  “I’m  so  glad  he 
brought  you.  You  weren’t  busy,  were  you?” 

“Xot  tonight  no.  I go  rather  hard  during  the  day,  and 
am  so  played  out  I generally  stay  home.” 

Anne  looked  at  her  brown  bair;  it  flutfed  at  tbe  wrong- 
places  and  at  diflferent  angles,  at  her  velvet  dinner  dress, 
and  at  the  wrong  jewelry  which  gripped  her  round  wrist. 
How  could  John,  she  thought  at  once.  Then  John  turned 
and  spoke  to  Penny,  and  Anne  saw  her  face.  It  looked 
diflferent,  as  though  she  had  applied  more  make-up  at  the 
right  places.  She  didn’t  notice  her  hair  or  the  jewelry. 
Anne  looked  away  quickly,  because  Martin  was  watching 
her;  she  followed  the  jerky  movements  of  the  fat  little 
leader. 

iMartin  was  saying  things  to  her,  and  she  felt  she  was 
making  the  right  answers.  Suddenlv  he  .said,  “You’d 
better  light  that  thing,  Anne.  You’ll  wear  it  out  that  w'ay.” 
His  voice  was  low,  but  Anne  jumped.  She  looked  at  the 
twisted  cigarette  and  lit  it  quickly.  There  -rt'as  a lull,  and 
Martin  turned  from  her  immediately  and  spoke  to  John. 
It  seemed  like  an  hour  that  Anne  talked  to  Penny,  smiling, 
nodding,  laughing.  Then  she  turned  and  asked  John  to 
dance  with  her.  She  didn’t  think  she  could  stand  sitting 
there  another  moment. 

She  tilted  her  cheek  so  she  could  feel  John’s  hard  jaw 
against  her.  Penny  was  watching  them,  and  Anne  felt 
a sort  of  triumph.  She  looked  up  at  John  and  asked,  “This 
is  fun,  isn’t  it,  John?” 

“Yes,  Anne.  Music’s  good,  too.  That  leader  is  funny.” 

“I  noticed  him,  too.  Looks  like  your  uncle  Tim,”  she 
laughed.  “Everything’s  all  right,”  thought  Anne.  “Oh,  God, 
don’t  let  us  have  to  go  back  to  that  table,”  she  prayed 
([uickly.  But  at  the  end  of  the  song,  they  walked  back  and 
sat  down. 

Anne  ke])t  her  eyes  on  her  husband.  He  glanced  at 
Penny,  who  was  talking  and  laughing  with  Alartin.  His 
expression  didn’t  change:  he  just  looked  and  then  his  eyes 
met  Anne’s.  He  looked  at  her  for  a long,  thin  second  and 
lit  a cigarette  (piickly.  Anne  felt  his  approval.  Every- 


thing’s all  right,  she  thought  again.  I felt  like  this  when 
the  doctor  said  Dad  was  going  to  live  after  that  accident, 
she  thought.  It’s  the  same  way. 


— ,HE  didn’t  remember  much  about  tbe  rest  of  the 
evening.  Martin  kept  talking,  and  they  laughed  at  him. 
He  was  fun,  thought  Anne.  He  has  the  right  jokes  and 
line  for  every  occasion.  His  irregular  face  jerked  from 
Penny  to  Martin ; he  kept  everyone’s  mind  ofif  what  he 
wanted  to  think  about.  Then  they  were  leaving,  and 
everyone  said  what  a “nice  evening”  he  had  had,  and  that 
they  “must  do  it  again  sometime,”  but  no  one  has  had  a 
good  time  and  no  one  wants  to  repeat  it,  Anne  thought 
viciously  as  she  smiled  and  preceded  her  husband  out  to 
the  street. 

It  was  cold  and  still  in  the  car.  Anne  leaned  back  and 
turned  ber  head  toward  John.  They  drove  away  in  silence, 
but  Anne  felt  be  was  about  to  say  something.  He  wants  to 
confess  that  he’s  been  seeing  Penny,  and  that  it’s  all  over. 
And  then  he’ll  apologize,  and  I’ll  make  a big  gesture  and 
forgive  him  immediately.  Maybe  I should  wait  a day  to 
tell  him  1 forgive  him.  I don’t  know  if  I could  or  not  . . . 

“Anne,”  he  said  quietly. 

d'hat  was  it.  He  was  going  to  tell  her  about  the  com- 
parison he  had  made  tonight,  how  wrong  he  had  been  in 
Penny.  He  . . . “Yes,  John?” 

“I  think  you  know  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  I think 
you  felt  the  strain,  too.”  Yes,  she  thought,  I know  what 
you’re  going  to  say  . . . “Tonight  made  me  see  . . . Well, 
Anne,  I believe  you  know  about  Penny  and  me.  I’ve  been 
seeing  her  at  lunch  for  several  months ; we’ve  been  out  a 
few  times  . . . nothing  more.  But  I think  I’ve  found  in 
her  what  we’ve  lost.  Or  maybe,  we’ve  never  had  it.”  He 
paused. 

This  isn’t  the  right  thing.  He’s  saying  the  wrong  words. 
He’s  joking. 

“But  tonight,  after  seeing  you  two  . . . Well,  it’s  hard 
to  tell  you,  Anne.” 

“Don’t  bother,  John.  You  were  right.  I knew  what 
you  were  going  to  say.  I knew  how  you  felt.”  She  said  it 
quickly  to  silence  him.  He  began  again,  to  explain.  “I 
know,  John,  I know.  I feel  the  same  way  you  do  about  it. 
I know.” 
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CAMPUS  COMMANDOS 


• Left:  Even  if  the 
weather  is  cold, 
obstacles  like  these 
make  it  "hot"  for 
the  commandos. 


• Be/ow.'They  either 
make  it  or  else... or 
else  they  take  a dip 
in  the  ditch  below. 


After  that,  he  crawls  through  a four- 
section  pen  for  40  feet,  where  the  cor- 
ners are  sharp,  and  finally  takes  a 4- 
foot  hurdle  on  the  run.  Twenty-seven 
different  obstacles  of  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty  are  included. 

Special  safety  features  are  incor- 
porated throughout  the  course.  All 
logs  are  peeled  and  are  of  correct 
heights  for  j umping  or  vaulting.  Rungs 
of  ladders  are  designed  for  use  either 
by  hands  or  arms  and  can  be  climbed 
through  if  a student  cannot  reach  the 
top.  Logs  are  shaved  in  strategic 


Leaping,  crawling,  bending, 
climbing,  vaulting,  jumping, 
hurdling  and  falling!  That’s  what  col- 
lege men  are  doing  in  the  accelerated 
physical  conditioning  courses  being 
given  throughout  the  country.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  “toughening-up”  pro- 
grams have  been  introduced  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  better  preparing 
students  for  military  service.  Many 
colleges  feature  obstacle  and  cross- 
country courses  that  include  many  of 
the  rigors  and  hazards  that  comman- 
dos undergo  in  their  training. 

In  the  opinion  of  military  and  civil- 
ian ofi&cials  who  have  seen  the  layout, 
the  Cornell  University  course  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  yet  con- 
structed in  or  out  of  military  training 
camps  in  the  country.  It  is  longer  than 
the  best  one  now  in  use  to  toughen 
marines,  they  said. 

Taking  the  obstacles  as  they  come, 
first  are  three  hurdles  each  2^/2  feet 
high  and  15  feet  apart,  then  a fourth 
hurdle,  4 feet  high  to  be  vaulted,  then 
a leapfrog  over  upright  logs  55  inches 
from  the  ground,  then  a 15-foot  lad- 
der climb,  followed  by  balancing  on  a 
“floating”  log,  25  feet  long,  which  is 
suspended  by  chains,  then  another  4- 
foot  vault  over  a log. 

In  quick  order  come  side-stepping 


exercises  between  more  short-length 
logs,  running  up  and  down  three  in- 
verted-V  platforms  five  feet  high, 
climbing  across  horizontal  ladders  20 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  then  up 
and  down  another  V platform,  two 
more  high  hurdles,  and  then  scaling 
over  an  S^/^-foot  wall. 

The  water  jump,  an  8-foot  leap, 
comes  next,  followed  by  the  15-foot 
parallel  bars  which  must  be  crossed 
hand  over  hand  with  elbows  stiff.  Be- 
low are  tanks  of  water  if  one  should 
slip.  The  student  then  goes  up  a slant- 
ing ladder  12  feet,  and  down,  shinny 
fashion,  on  20-foot  long  metal  pipes. 


places,  so  that  if  the  “commando” 
slips  he  will  fall,  but  will  not  ruin  his 
knees. 

Twenty  minutes  are  allowed  to  con- 
quer the  27  obstacles.  Speed-up  is  em- 
phasized. Practically  everything  is 
done  on  the  run.  The  student  goes 
from  his  college  class  to  a locker  room, 
which  may  be  a half  mile  or  more, 
changes  clothes,  runs  another  half 
mile  to  the  commando  course,  takes 
special  warm-up  exercises,  completes 
the  course  in  a maximum  of  20  min- 
utes, runs  back  another  half  mile  to 
the  showers,  gets  into  his  good  clothes, 
and  goes  back  to  class,  all  in  one  hour 
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SCRAP-SCRIPT 


Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Fenn  College  cooperative  stu- 
dents have  chalked  up  300,000  hours  of  production  in  war 
industries.  Fenn,  co-educational,  is  a cooperative  work- 
study  college  alternating  10  weeks  each  of  work  and  school. 

,^i^^“Gasless”  dates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  W ashington  are  the  new- 
est wartime  amusement.  Designed 
to  save  gas  and  tires,  weekly  movies 
are  being  shown  to  students  at  spe- 
cial prices  at  Meany  Hall  auditori- 
um on  the  campus.  They  start  early 
to  give  Betty  Coed  and  Joe  College 
time  to  check  out  books  from  the 
library,  grab  a quick  coke,  and  get 
home  for  plenty  of  time  to  study. 


stamps  in  his  voluntary  drive  toward  a $500,000  goal  . . 
that  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  offering 
$1.00  per  ounce  for  feminine,  blonde,  undyed  hair  at  least 
twenty-two  inches  long,  for  use  in  weather  instruments. 

Sergeant  was  digging  a 
small  trench  near  his  Company’s 
Headquarters  in  Louisiana  when 
he  discovered  a snake  coiled  around 
an  ankle.  He  raised  his  shovel  and 
swung  vigorously.  The  blow  broke 
his  leg,  but  the  snake,  unharmed, 
slitter ed  away.  ( A few  privates 
from  the  same  Company  have  vol- 
unteered to  let  the  snake  bite  them 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  good  deed.) 


Since  one  ship  can  carry  as  much  “food  value”  in 
dehydrated  products  as  nine  ships  could  of  commodities 
in  their  natural  form,  the  Army  is  now  planning  to  dehy- 
drate as  many  different  kinds  of  foods  as  possible.  Eggs 
and  meat  are  three-fourths  water  and  some  vegetables  con- 
tain as  much  as  ninety  percent  water.  A wonderful  aspect 
for  the  future  soldier  to  think  about  is  that  dehydrated 
potatoes  mean  no  peeling  when  doing  kitchen  police. 

Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy is  sponsoring  a series  of  twenty - 
six  weekly  radio  programs  bring- 
ing to  the  public  the  services  of  its 
faculty  through  discussions  of  war 
time  activities  in  their  particular 
fields.  Members  of  the  business, 
engineering,  home  economics  and 
library  faculties  of  the  college  are 
participating  in  the  series. 

■»sL^Did  you  know... that  for  the  first  time  in  its  ninety- 
year  history,  Boston  Teachers  College  has  permitted  men 
to  enroll.  One  hundred  men  were  accepted  as  students  . . . 
that  Montana  School  of  Mines  could  not  supply  students 
to  aid  in  the  sugar  harvest  as  requested.  The  students  were 
too  busy  mining  copper  . . . that  Adolph  Fleischmann, 
Yale  night  janitor,  has  sold  $340,000  in  war  bonds  and 


.^iC^A  check  of  Gettysburg  alumni  in  the  armed  forces 
shows  that  478  men  have  joined  the  colors.  Of  this  num- 
ber 313  are  commissioned  officers.  One  woman  graduate. 
Miss  Janet  Lloyd,  Baltimore,  is  in  training  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  WAAC.  Gettysburg  has  3100  living  male  graduates. 
The  response  then  to  the  call  to  World  War  Two  has  been 
15  percent  of  living  male  graduates. 

Ability  to  swim  has  been  a 
requirement  for  graduation  at  Col- 
gate for  nearly  15  years,  but  the 
swimming  required  as  a part  of  the 
new  toughening-up  program  will 
emphasize  endurance-building  ex- 
ercises and  techniques  which  will 
prepare  men  to  ford  streams,  do  re- 
connaissance, avoid  strafing,  es- 
cape from  plane  and  ship  wreck- 
age, swim  in  oil-covered  water  or 
burning  oil,  and  avoid  sharks. 

.^iC^All  but  a bandful  of  the  men  and  women  who  direct 
recreational  programs  at  USO  clubs  are  college  gradu- 
ates, with  more  than  half  holding  advanced  degrees  and 
the  majority  having  had  special  training  and  experience 
in  recreational  and  social  work.  Several  are  “Doctors  of 
Philosophy,”  while  several  more  are  candidates  for  it. 


next  time  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a blackeye,you  can  say 
that  you  ran  into  raindrop  as  an 
excuse.  Air  Instructor  John  Land- 
street  in  Memphis,Tennessee, stuck 
his  head  out  of  a plane  to  see  if  traf- 
fic was  clear  before  landing  and  a 
raindrop  almost  took  his  eye  out. 


Lieut.  Colonel 
Boyd  Wagner 

Air  Corps 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

has  been 


M Lieutenant 

John  J.  Hyland,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Navy 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  '34 

Hyland  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  for  his  ‘‘ex- 
traordinary flying 
achievements”  as  Commander  of  a Navy  pa- 
trol bomber  in  the  China  Sea  campaign.  He 
bombed  Jap  naval  forces  at  Jolo  Harbor. 


Wagner 
awarded  the  Distin- 
guished  Flying  Cross 
and  the  Purple  Heart 

for  his  exploits  in  the  Philippines  and  Austra- 
lia. Two  weeks  after  the  war  began,  he  had  shot 
down  five  Japanese  planes  in  air  battles. 


jHI^V  Carl  Savoie 

..vy.  Field  Artillery, 

Savoie  has  been 
awarded  the  Distin- 
guished  Service  Cross 
for  his  outstanding 
bravery  in  battling  superior  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Philippines.  Savoie  was  the  first  L.  S.  U. 
alumnus  to  win  the  D.  S.  C.  in  the  present  war. 


Jones  was  one  ot  the  ^ ^ 

flyers  who  distinguish- 
ed  himself  by  taking 
part  in  the  bombing 

raids,  led  by  General  Doolittle,  on  Tokyo  and 
other  leading  Japanese  cities.  Jones  was  troop 
commander  of  his  R.O.T.C.  unit  for  two  years. 


Lieut.  Colonel 
George  E.  Schaetzel 

Air  Corps 

Univ.  of  Cincinnati  '35 

Schaetzel  has  been 
decorated  with  both  B 

the  Distinguished  H 

Service  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Crosses.  He 
the  skill  and  courage  he  showei 
in  raids  on  Japanese  ships  in  tl 


MnjB  Squadron  Leader 
James  H.  Howard 

Pomona  College  '37 

Howard  gave  up  his 
commission  in  the 
Navy,  where  he  was 
awarded  theNavy“E” 
in  all-around  flying,  especially 
to  join  the  American  Volunteer 
Ire  again  distinguished  himself. 


WHERE  WOULD  THE  NAVY  BE  WITHOUT  WAVES? 


An  integral  part  of  the  Navy, 
the  WAVES  will  free  male  offi- 
cers and  men  for  combat  duty. 


The  phone  on  the  green-top  ofiice 
desk  jangled  loud  and  clear  as  a 
well  manicured  hand  framed  by  a 
Navy  blue  serge  cuff  with  a single 
light  blue  stripe,  reached  to  pick  it  up. 

“Ensign  Leighton  speaking,”  said 
a voice,  and  after  a pause  continued 
“But  this  is  Ensign  Leighton... Yes... 
Ensign  Leighton.”  And  then  an  aston- 
ished bass  voice  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  “Well,  I’ll  be  damned 
—he’s  a woman!” 

Yes,  women  are  in  the  Navy,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Women’s  Reserve 
is  to  relieve  Naval  officers  and  men 
for  duty  at  sea.  Since  each  woman  is 
actually  to  replace  a man,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  requirements  be  kept  to  a 
comparatively  high  standard.  Accord- 
ingly, WAVE  oflScers  must  be  college 
graduates  or  have  two  years  of  col- 
lege and  two  years  of  business  or  pro- 
fessional experience.  Enlisted  women 
are  required  to  have  high  school  di- 
plomas or  their  equivalent.  An  officer 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
50  and  enlisted  ratings  fall  in  the 
brackets  between  20  and  36.  The  most 
stringent  restriction  is  the  one  that 
reads;  “No  wife  of  any  man  in  any 
branch  of  the  military  service  will  be 
accepted.”  This  like  most  of  the 
WAVES’  regulations  has  proved  it- 
self advisable  in  the  light  of  Eng- 
land’s experience  with  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid 
any  more  disruption  of  homes  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  prospective  officers  enlist  as 
apprentice  seamen  in  Class  V-9,  re- 
ceive one  month’s  indoctrination  in 
military  discipline  and  Naval  cus- 
toms. Those  who  qualify  become  Re- 
serve Midshipmen  and  then  are  given 
further  training  in  specialists  duties. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  they  are 
commissioned  — the  Navy,  their  own 


Official  V.  S.  Navy  Photographs 


• Rear  Admiral  Randall  Jacobs,  USN,  Chief  of 
Bureau  Naval  Personnel,  reviews  Waves  uniform 
as  Lieutenant  Commander  Mildred  McAfee  pre- 
sents her  staff.  Left  to  right;  Lt.  Elizabeth  Reynard, 
USNR,  Barnard  College;  Lt.  Jean  T.  Palmer,  USNR, 
New  York;  Lt.  (jg)  Virginia  Carlin,  USNR,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.;  Lt.  (jg)  Marion  Enright,  USNR,  New 
York;  Ensign  Dorothy  Foster,  USNR,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


• Lt.  (jg)  Marion  Enright,  USNR,  poses  in  dress 
blues  and  white  cap  cover.  Her  (jg)  stripes  are 
blue  instead  of  traditional  gold.  Waves  carry 
white  gloves  and  wear  a black  leather  strap  purse. 


industry  and  God  permitting— as  En- 
signs in  the  Women’s  Reserve  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Their 
assignments  are  for  duty  within  con- 
tinental United  States,  since  that  is 
the  Congressional  limitation  placed 
upon  them.  Many  of  them  cherish  the 
hope,  however,  that  eventually  they 
will  be  permitted  foreign  service. 

The  duties  that  the  WAVES  will 
perform  are  about  as  varied  as  those 
of  the  Navy’s— remembering  that  they 
are  restricted  to  non-combatant  serv- 
ice. Thousands  of  posts  in  shore  sta- 
tions which  now  are  filled  by  men 
could  as  competently  be  held  down  by 
women.  The  first  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  women  needed  was  11,000,  one 
thousand  of  them  to  serve  in  officer 
ranks.  But  these  figures  are  likely  to 
be  revised  sharply  upward  as  requests 
from  the  Navy  Bureaus  increase. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  500 


Waves  are  taking  a four  months 
course  in  radio  communications;  In- 
diana University  has  600  Yeoman  and 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  is  training  500. 
The  length  of  training  varies  from 
one  and  a half  to  four  months,  de- 
pending upon  the  time  neeessary  to 
fit  the  candidates  for  the  duties  they 
will  perform. 

Dr.  Mildred  H.  McAfee,  President 
of  Wellesley  College,  now  Lieutenant 
Commander  McAfee,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Women’s  Reserve  on  leave 
of  absence  from  her  college,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  Navy’s  smart 
choices.  Miss  McAfee,  a daughter  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  has  been  a 
professor  of  sociology  and  economics. 

Judging  from  the  way  they  have 
approached  their  job,  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  women  of  the 
Navy  will  acquit  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  N avy’s highest  traditions. 


DISPATCHES 


Private  Theodore  E.  Borst  of  the  54th  Chemical  Corps,  Camp 
Rucker,  Alabama,  collected  $350,000  from  a large  chemical 
company  for  inventing  a new  chemical  process.  He  was  im- 
mediately promoted  to  a Corporal. 

★ ★ 

Corporal  Robert  D.  Hamrick  had  quite  a bit  of  scrap 
metal  to  contribute  to  the  Salvage  Drive.  He  had  116 
pieces  of  shrapnel  and  two  machine  gun  bullets  removed 
from  his  body— all  received  at  Pearl  Harbor  while  he  and 
his  machine  gun  crew  were  bagging  at  least  one  and  prob- 
ably several  Jap  planes.  The  Corporal  is  back  on  active 
duty  now  donating  Japs  to  that  scrap  pile. 

★ ★ 

This  season's  One-Track  Mind  Award  goes  to  Pvt.  William 
Kuehl,  stationed  somewhere  in  Texas.  Finishing  a meal  in  an 
El  Paso  restaurant  one  night,  he  absent-mindedly  picked  up 
the  dishes  and  headed  for  the  kitchen. 

★ ★ 

Private  Fred  Hurlbutt,  a former  dairy  farmer,  can’t  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  getting  up  early.  He  arises  at  3 a.  m., 
makes  his  bed,  mops  the  floor  and  writes  several  letters 
before  the  bugle  sounds  reveille. 

★ ★ 

After  fourteen  years'  service.  Sergeant  Milton  A.  Crews  of 
Camp  Blanding's  Quartermaster  Detachment  requested  and 
received  his  first  furlough.  Returning  to  camp  three  days 
ahead  of  time  and  asked  why,  he  replied,  "Oh,  I just  got 
homesick  for  camp  life." 

★ ★ 

At  a cafe  a soldier  saw  his  favorite  actor  at  a nearby 
table.  “Gee,”  the  soldier  said,  “I  never  thought  I’d  be  this 
close  to  him.”  The  soldier  kept  staring  at  him.  When  the 
actor  got  up  to  leave  he  passed  the  soldier’s  table,  and 
seeing  the  soldier  still  staring  at  him,  said,  “Hello.”  The 
soldier  was  delighted,  and  said  to  his  companion,  “I’ve 
seen  him  in  so  many  pictures,  he  thinks  he  knows  me.” 


To  Willie,  girls  were 
Cold  as  winter. 
Till  he  became  a 
Pep-O-Mint-er. 

MORAL  I Everybody’s  breath 

offends  now  and  then.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 


FREE ! A BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS 
FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 

What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this 
week? 

Send  it  to  your  editor.  You  may  wisecrack  yourself  into 
a free  box  of  Life  Savers! 

For  the  best  gag  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students,  there  will  be  a free  award  of  an  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors. 

Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication. 
The  right  to  publish  any  or  all  jokes  is  reserved.  Decisions 
of  the  editors  will  be  final.  The  winning  wisecrack  will  be 
published  the  following  month  along  with  the  lucky  win- 
ner’s name. 


MILITARY  COURTESY 

• Military  courtesy  is  a “paying  proposition.”  If  you 
don’t  think  so,  just  ask  one  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Foster  Field  advanced  flying  school. 

Shortly  after  a recent  graduation  exercise,  he  encoun- 
tered a newly  commissioned  flying  officer  who  had  just 
received  his  second  lieutenant’s  bars. 

Remembering  what  he  had  been  told  about  military 
courtesy  since  his  army  induction,  he  promptly  gave  a 
snappy  salute.  The  new  lieutenant  reciprocated  and  dug 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a nice  crisp  dollar  bill  and 
handed  it  to  the  startled  private.  The  officer  said:  “I  made 
a resolution  before  graduation  that  I would  give  a dollar 
bill  to  the  first  enlisted  man  who  saluted  me  after  I be- 
came an  officer,  and  you  are  that  man.” 


6RINJG  YOUH 
FAT5  i GREASE 
HERE 


"Jusf  some  old  iunk  we  bad  in  the  cellar 


SCRAP 

SKETCHES 


DRAWN  FOR 

OFFICE  OF  WAR  INFORMATION 


^ Chon  Day 

Say,  are  you  weighing  your  thumb  with 
the  fat  you're  selling  me?" 


"Just  try  an'  remember  dear,  flatten  'em 
after  they're  empty!" 


• Eighteen  thousand  civilians  are 
“going  to  war”  in  Chicago.  Not  with 
guns  do  they  march— but  with  gauges 
and  tools  and  test  tubes  and  mathe- 
matics—and  with  trained  minds. 

These  18,000  civilians  are  the  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology’s  Engineering,  Sci- 
ence and  Management  War  Training 
Program.  They  make  Illinois  Tech’s 
program  by  far  the  largest  war  train- 
ing set-up  operating  in  any  single  city. 

That  program  is  part  of  a huge  na- 
tional organization  under  which  in- 
dustrial workers  are  trained  in  practi- 
cally all  the  skills  needed  in  war  pro- 
duction. Sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  program  provides 
for  financing  with  federal  funds  and 
administration  by  selected  colleges. 
Engineering  schools,  especially,  are 
concentrating  on  this  work,  since  they 
have  the  necessary  facilities  for  tech- 
nical war  training. 

The  courses  are  of  the  short-term 
type,  designed  to  help  the  “student” 
increase  his  production  skills  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  and  get  him 
back  on  the  job,  a better  and  faster 
worker,  with  the  least  delay.  The 
courses  also  vary  in  intensity  from  a 
one-hour  lecture  period  three  even- 
ings weekly  to  full-time  44-hour-per- 
week  classes.  The  latter  variety  in- 
cludes such  programs  as  ordnance  in- 
spector training,  industrial  chemis- 
try, engineering,  drafting,  industrial 
engineering.  Signal  Corps  radio  and 
electronics  training  and  similar  diffi- 
cult phases  of  work. 

The  work  is  tuition-free  to  the  stu- 
dents. Sole  aim  is  to  meet  the  nation’s 
need  for  technically-trained  men  and 
women,  hence  the  usual  pattern  of 
higher  education  has  been  reversed— 
war  training  has  been  made  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  to  resist  instead  of  as 


• This  airplane  engine  inspection 
student  is  measuring  the  diameter 
of  a diesel  radial  engine  bearing. 


• Quality  of  materials  as  well  as 
measurement  is  important  in  ord- 
nance inspection.  This  woman  ord- 
nance trainee  is  testing  the  hard- 
ness of  a piece  of  metal. 


• Two  ESMWT  students  apply  the  Rock- 
well hardness  test  to  metals.  They  are 
members  of  a course  in  metallurgy. 


hard  as  possible  to  get. 

Some  of  the  courses  the  war  train- 
ing program  offers  were  never  heard 
of  until  they  were  w orking  realities  at 
Illinois  Tech  (which  is  a fine  example 
of  the  entire  national  program  ) . Prac- 
tically every  course  offered  was  inau- 
gurated to  fill  a specific  need  of  some 
phase  of  defense  industry,  many  of 
them  at  the  request  of  some  plant. 

Among  the  courses  introduced,  ord- 
nance inspection  heads  the  list.  When 
the  Chicago  Ordnance  District  first 
began  worrying  about  personnel,  an 
official  rushed  to  Illinois  Tech  and 
asked  how  soon  the  Institute  could 
train  200  ordnance  inspectors.  “Take 
them  with  you,”  President  Henry  T. 
Heald  of  Illinois  Tech  replied,  “We’ve 
just  graduated  300  of  them.” 

Inspection  of  ordnance  welding  is 
another  of  the  courses  introduced  at 
Illinois  Tech.  The  first  course,  which 
ended  in  June,  1941,  was  so  success- 
ful that  the  Ordnance  District  asked 
the  Institute  to  repeat  and  expand  the 
work.  The  nation’s  first  course  in 
Synthetic  Rubber  was  offered  there. 


Several  other  schools  have  since 
adopted  the  course. 

Newest  phase  of  the  Institute’s  war- 
training program  is  the  world’s  first 
explosives  safety  school,  organized 
for  the  Explosives  Safety  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  by 
the  Institute  last  summer.  It  trains 
men  for  the  600-odd  munitions  and 
explosives  plants  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

The  war-training  instructors  are  all 
specially  recruited  from  war  indus- 
tries, men  who  are  practical  authori- 
ties in  every  specialized  phase  of  in- 
dustrial production.  They  are  the  best 
men  in  their  field.  These  men  teach 
courses  in  every  field  sponsored  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  except 
marine  engineering.  Among  the  gen- 
eral types  of  work  are  chemistry,  en- 
gineering drawing,  electrical  engi- 
neering, inspection  and  testing,  en- 
gine design,  management  and  indus- 
trial engineering,  manufacturing  in- 
spection, mathematics,  mechanical  de- 
sign, metal  casting,  metallurgy,  per- 
sonnel problems,  radio,  supervisory 


training,  tool  design  and  welding  en- 
gineering. Individual  courses,  cover- 
ing practically  every  phase  of  these 
fields,  number  in  the  hundreds. 

That  ESMWT  has  materially  im- 
proved both  individual  and  plant  pro- 
duction is  proved  by  the  fact  of  actual 
performance.  One  man,  for  example, 
sent  by  his  employer  to  study  a course 
in  time  and  motion,  went  back  to  this 
plant  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
and  effected  a revision  in  a certain 
operation  in  the  making  of  airplane 
engine  valves  — a revision  that  saves 
four  minutes  each  time  the  operation 
is  repeated.  That  saving  in  time  will 
mean  a saving  of  $70,000  annually 
for  the  plant  at  the  present  rate  of 
production. 

It  is  for  jobs  like  these  that  ESMWT 
trains  men  and  women.  When  the  in- 
structors come  from  engineering  jobs 
during  the  day  to  meet  classes  at 
night,  they  know'  what  the  coming 
needs  will  be  long  before  Washington 
gets  the  statistics.  That  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  ESMWT  is  a good 
bet  to  continue  to  set  the  pace. 


• A few  of  the  thousands  of  applicants 
applying  for  admittance  into  the 
ESMWT  program.  Every  applicant  is 
personally  interviewed  and  they  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 


o A former  graduate  student  at  a pre- 
war French  university  and  a teacher  of 
English  and  French,  this  woman  is  now 
at  work  in  a war  factory  after  complet- 
ing a course  in  ordnance  inspection. 


JLoiiLS^e 


WHY  ARE  WE  BLIND  TO  WHAT  IS  IL- 
LUSTRATED MOST  VIVIDLY  BEFORE  US? 


HE  GREENHOUSE  WAS  WARMING  ITSELF  ill  the  after- 
noon snn  when  Larry  came  in.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
with  a shock  of  sandy  hair  that  would  fall  in  curls  in  spite 
of  endless  brushing.  His  big  hands,  so  clumsy  with  table 
silver,  moved  deftly  through  the  dirt  and  stones  as  he 
arranged  plants  in  the  little  red  pots.  He  limiied  across 
the  door  to  the  small  office  where  a careless  helper  had  left 
the  watering  pot.  The  cliiiped  sound  of  high  heels  caught 
his  attention,  and  he  raised  his  pale  blue  eyes  to  the  bright 
ones  of  a young  girl. 

“Hello,  Becky,”  he  said  softly.  She  was  beautiful.  Bill’s 
girl : blonde  hair  worn  in  a coronet  of  braids,  perfect  skin, 
and  dimples  that  played  hide  and  seek  around  her  mouth. 
I'oo  perfect,  Larry  sometimes  thought.  He  liked  just  a 
little  flaw,  even  in  an  exquisite  woman. 

“Larry,  I’ve  found  just  the  girl  for  you — brunette,  vivid, 
exciting.  Bjll  and  I want  you  to  double-date  with  us  Sun- 
day. We'll  pick  you  up  around  eleven,  and  we’ll  have 
Vivian  with  us.  All  right?” 

She  was  gone.  Always  as  sure  of  herself  with  men  as 
with  her  tuneful  violin,  Becky  was.  Her  playing  made 
Larry  curse  his  bum  leg,  because  it  made  him  long  for  just 
one  twirl  down  the  crowaled  dance  floor.  Eleven  o’clock 
she  said?  He’d  be  ready,  but  what  would  the  girl  be  like? 
She  couldn’t  he  much  if  she  was  willing  to  go  out  with  a 
cripple  like  him.  The  word  “cripple”  still  tore  through 
his  leg;  anyone  would  think  he’d  have  got  over  that  feel- 
ing about  a plain  English  word. 

“I  brought  you  a few  roses.  Thought  you  might  like  to 
tuck  them  in  your  hair,”  Larry  said  shyly  to  \hvian  Sun- 
day morning.  He  handed  her  a half-dozen  pale  pink  roses, 
carefully  stripped  of  thorns. 

\hvian  accepted  them  eagerly  and  placed  them  artistically 
in  her  dark  brown  hair.  She  was  very  slender  and  made 
Becky  look  almost  plump.  Her  deep  brown  eyes  avoided 


Larry’s  deformity  and  attempted  kindness,  which,  strange- 
ly enough,  hurt  Larry  more  than  a casual  recognition  of 
his  hurt  leg.  He  forgot  this,  in  watching  her  turned-up 
nose  and  the  red  birthmark  no  amount  of  Cover-Mark 
could  quite  conceal.  He  felt  drawn  to  her  because  of  the 
birthmark ; perhaps  it  would  form  a bond  between  them. 
She  was  an  odd  girl,  sweet  and  sour  by  turns.  She  obvi- 
ously could  be  very  sarcastic,  but  she  was  trying  desjier- 
ately  to  control  it.  Larry  loved  her  voice ; it  was  rich  and 
musical,  very  low  for  a girl’s,  but  containing  a wealth  of 
color.  Larry’s  reserve  broke  down  before  her,  and  he 
found  himself  talking  brightly  of  his  childhood  in  the 
Middle  West,  of  his  cunning  kid  sister,  of  his  mangy  yel- 
low cur,  of  the  warm,  fresh  milk  he  used  to  drink  straight 
from  the  milk  pail.  He  stopped  suddenly  conscious  that  her 
interest  was  forced  and  her  attention  wandering.  He  with- 
drew into  his  shell  again,  watching  his  date  wistfully,  wish- 
ing he  could  talk  to  her  of  .something  interesting  and 
stimulating.  The  afternoon  dragged  on. 

sr:^s  LARRY  RETURNED  TO  HIS  GREENHOUSE  the  next 
morning,  he  was  thinking  of  jiart  of  their  conversation. 
1'hey  had  seen  a selected  short  subject  at  The  (^rand  the 
night  before  that  dealt  with  London  after  the  bombings. 
Afterwards  this  had  drawn  them  into  a discussion  of  war. 
and  Larry  foolishly  had  tried  to  explain  his  feelings  about 
it:  if  only  everyone  would  refuse  to  fight  and  would  stay 
home,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  war.  The  politicians  could 
still  scream  at  each  other,  but  young  boys  wouldn’t  go  over 
and  come  back  blind,  shell-shocked — and  lame.  \’ivian 
hadn't  understood ; he  should  have  known  that  she 
wouldn’t.  Later  she  had  admired  a tall,  stalwart  soldier 
who  was  marching  proudly  down  the  street.  He  couldn’t 
blame  \hvian,  though.  Even  the  leaves  of  his  geraniums — 
the  plants  he  had  tended  from  tiny  seedlings,  feeding  them 
and  watering  them  — even  they  turned  from  him  and 
stretched  their  green  foliage  eagerly  toward  the  snn. 
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ini  POIISII  ARISTOTLE 


^ ' NE  DAY  BACK  IN  THE  DAYS  when  I was  enlightened, 
my  father  looked  up  from  the  Tarzan  page  in  the  funny 
paper. 

“Today  we  will  go  to  the  heach”,  he  said  before  he  re- 
turned to  Tarzan. 

In  the  summer  we  went  to  the  heach  about  once  in  every 
three  Sundays  and  since  this  was  Sunday  we  had  all  been 
sitting  around  w’aiting  to  see  what  father  would  have  to 
say  about  the  beach  today. 

My  mother  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes  and  when  she  heard  my  father  say  that  we  would 
go  to  the  beach  she  said,  "But  we  are  going  to  the  Cha- 
conas’s  for  dinner.” 

Father  kept  on  reading  Tarzan  and  said  in  a slightly 
louder  voice,  “Today  we  will  go  to  the  beach.” 

That  settled  it  so  all  the  kids  began  running  around  get- 
ting bathing  suits  and  sailboats  and  such  things.  I con- 
tinued to  read  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
because  I knew  that  we  would  not  leave  for  two  hours  at 
least. 

Finally  mother  had  done  the  dishes  and  made  the  beds 
and  cleaned  the  house  and  prepared  a picnic  lunch  and  my 
father  had  finished  Tarzan.  So  we  all  got  in  the  car  and 
set  off  for  the  beach. 

i\Iy  father  had  four  brothers  and  they  all  had  interests 
together  in  several  restaurants  and  they  all  kind  of  acted 
together,  so  when  my  Uncle  Socrates  saw  a small  cottage 
at  the  heach  all  the  brothers  chipped  in  and  bought  it.  Thus 
there  were  as  many  as  four  or  even  five  families  at  the 
heach  on  a good  day,  like  today. 


dren,  Greeks,  crowded  around  the  car  and  we  saw  the  old- 
er Greeks  sitting  at  a lawn  table  playing  Prefa,  which  is 
a Greek  card  game  something  like  Pitch  except  no  Ameri- 
can can  understand  it.  All  of  them  shouted  greetings  loud- 
ly and  we  got  out  of  the  car  and  unloaded  our  bundles. 
My  mother  immediately  went  into  the  cottage  to  help  the 
other  w'omen  who  cooked  in  the  kitchen  all  day. 

After  the  uncles  had  slapped  all  the  hoys  on  the  back 
and  had  pinched  all  the  girls,  my  cousin  Solon  asked  if 
we  were  going  to  stand  around  all  day  like  jerks.  So  all 
the  kids  rushed  into  the  cottage  and  began  putting  on 
L'athing  suits.  My  cousin  Homer,  who  was  the  only  one  as 
old  as  I,  fourteen,  got  to  a bedroom  first  and  yelled  to  me 
to  come  on.  We  put  on  our  bathing  suits  while  some  girl 
cousins  pounded  on  the  door. 

Pretty  soon  the  road  in  front  of  the  cottage  was  full 
of  kids  in  bathing  suits  going  down  to  the  water.  Homer 
and  I were  the  last  ones  because  he  had  to  go  back  and 
hide  a pack  of  Lucky  Strikes  in  his  bathing  suit. 

After  we  got  to  the  water,  Homer  and  I decided  to  sit 
on  the  sand  and  watch  the  sharp  looking  women  while  the 
other  kids  ran  around  the  heach  and  swam  out  to  the  float. 


RETTY  SOON  WE  GOT  TIRED  of  sitting  arouiid  and  the 
cigarettes  had  made  us  pretty  hot  so  we  went  in  the  water. 
\\T  swam  out  to  the  float  and  after  throwing  all  the  little 
kids  off  we  sat  around  to  get  a good  suntan.  W'e  looked 
over  at  the  first  little  pier,  the  one  that  belonged  to  the 
hotel  and  saw  a boy  trying  to  start  an  outboard  motor  boat. 


This  we  found  to  he  the  case  when  after  the  usual  spine- 
chilling  ride  we  arrived  at  the  beach.  Many  young  chil- 


“That Johnson  really  thinks  he’s  a shot,  doesn’t  he?” 
my  cousin  said. 
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THE  WOMEN  COOKED,  THE  MEN 
PLAYED  CARDS.  AND  ARISTOTLE 
SAW  TO  IT  THAT  HELL  BROKE 
LOOSE. 


“Yeah,  just  because  he’s  got  that  old  motor  boat,’’  T said. 

Pretty  soon  the  boy  had  the  motor  started  and  tlie  boat 
moved  avray  from  the  pier.  He  stood  up  to  walk  to  the 
front  of  the  boat  to  hold  the  nose  down  when  the  boat 
gave  a sudden  swerve  and  he  fell  smack  over  the  side.  “Oh 
oh,’’  I said. 

All  the  people  on  the  beach  and  in  the  water  noticed  the 
boat  running  around  without  anybody  in  it  and  began  yell- 
ing. Pretty  soon  the  boat  spun  around  in  a few  tight 
circles  and  then  stopped. 

The  boy,  Johnson,  got  out  of  the  water  and  started 
running  up  to  the  hotel.  My  cousin  and  I made  jokes 
about  his  misfortune,  until  all  of  a sudden  we  noticed 
that  the  people  were  pointing  and  we  looked  out  at  the 
water  and  saw  a kid  swimming  toward  the  boat  which  was 
pretty  far  out. 

“Hey,  that’s  Aristotle,’’  my  cousin  said. 

“Well  ril  be  damn’;  what’s  the  huge  idea?"  I said. 

This  Aristotle,  a cousin  of  mine,  was  eleven  years  old 
and  skinny  but  he  was  very  browm. 

Just  then  Johnson  came  running  out  of  the  hotel  with 
two  oars  under  his  arms  and  he  began  putting  them  in  the 
oarlocks  of  a rowboat  at  the  pier.  But  Aristotle  had  just 
about  reached  the  stalled  motor  boat.  By  the  time  Johnson 
was  halfway  out  .Aristotle  had  climbed  into  the  motor  boat 
and  was  pulling  the  rope  that  starts  the  motor.  Johnson 
was  almost  to  the  boat  when  bang  the  motor  started  and 
the  boat  gave  a heave  and  pitched  Aristotle  to  the  floor. 

John  stopped  rowing  then  and  stood  up  and  asked 
Aristotle  where  in  the  Hell  did  he  think  he  was  going. 

Aristotle  must  not  have  heard  him  because  the  motor 
boat  kept  running  at  a great  rate  of  speed  and  all  we  could 
see  over  the  side  was  Aristotle’s  head.  Pretty  soon,  how- 
ever, we  saw  the  rest  of  his  body  and  he  took  hold  of  the 
steering  handle  and  the  boat  began  to  go  in  a straight  line 
again. 


cr^^LL  THIS  TIME  Jolmsoii  kept  standing  up  in  the  row- 
boat and  yelling  at  Aristotle  to  stop,  but  once  he  must  have 
yelled  too  loud  because  he  almost  fell  overboard  again 
and  then  he  sat  down  and  started  rowing  back  to  the  pier 


where  a man  had  come  out  with  an  outboard  motor  in  his 
hands.  Johnson  got  to  the  pier  at  the  time  the  man  had 
fastened  the  motor  on  a big  rowboat  and  he  climbed  in 
with  the  man  and  they  both  set  out  towards  Aristotle. 
In  Aristotle’s  general  direction,  that  is,  for  he  was  zoom- 
ing up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  at  a terrible  rate  of 
speed,  spray  and  water  Hying  all  around  like  a fire  engine. 
My  other  cousins  had  all  squeezed  on  to  the  float  with 
Homer  and  me  and  we  were  cheering  and  applauding 
Aristotle  very  noisily. 

When  Aristotle  saw  the  other  boat  coming  toward  him 
he  turned  his  boat  out  toward  the  bay  and  went  straight 
out.  But  the  other  boat  was  faster  and  it  began  to  over- 
haul my  cousin. W'hen  he  saw  this  he  turned  so  quickly  that 
he  almost  capsized  and  headed  straight  for  them.  When 
he  got  close  he  turned  to  the  left  but  the  other  boat  turned 
the  same  way  and  Aristotle  had  to  swing  right  very  (juick- 
ly  to  keep  from  hitting  them.  The  other  boat  turned 
around  and  began  to  chase  Aristotle,  who  was  doing  zig 
zags  and  circles  so  fast  that  they  could  not  gain  very  fast. 

But  they  kept  gaining.  Aristotle  saw  this  and  headed 
suddenly  for  the  beach.  The  other  boat  must  have  thought 
that  Aristotle  was  lieing  tricky  and  would  zoom  at  them 
again  because  they  stopped  chasing  him  and  waited  for  him 
to  turn  around.  But  Aristotle  kept  going.  When  he  got 
near  the  shore  he  jumped  out  and  started  swimming  faster 
than  I ever  saw  anyone  swim  before.  Almost  by  the  time 
his  motor  boat  had  hit  the  sand,  crashed  and  flopjied 
around  in  the  water,  he  was  running  very  rapidly  up  the 
beach  away  from  the  water. 

]\Iy  other  cousins  and  I scrambled  down  from  the  float 
and  made  for  home,  too.  W e could  see  Johnson  and  the 
man  out  in  the  other  boat  and  they  seemed  to  be  cursing 
a lot. 

W’e  all  got  home  soon  and  .Aristotle  was  already  dressed 
and  was  firing  his  BB  gun  at  some  bottles  on  a stump. 
W’e  all  got  dressed  and  then  told  all  the  grownups  how 
.Aristotle  had  bravely  rescued  a lost  boat. 

We  all  sat  down  to  dinner  and  had  chopjied  lamb 
wrapped  in  grape  leaves  and  chicken  and  stewed  dande- 
lions in  olive  oil  and  all  kinds  of  (freek  food.  There  was 
a lot  of  talking  and  kidding  and  fighting  and  everybody 
said  how  brave  .Aristotle  was. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  out  on  the  lawn,  except  the 
women,  and  Uncle  Louie  gavs  .Aristotle  a silver  dollar 
and  told  him  he  was  a good  boy. 
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THE  PILE 


"I  WANT  TO  KNOW  EVERY  SHANG- 
RI-LA IN  THE  WORLD,"  SHE  TOLD 
HIM  BUT  HE  JUST  LOOKED  AT  HER. 


N THE  ROADHOUSE  a youiig  couplc  sat  off  in  an  iso- 
lated corner,  oblivious  to  the  discordant  notes  of  the  small 
dance  band  and  the  raucous  voices  of  the  Saturday  night 
crowd  out  for  a good  time.  The  young  man  was  rather 
tall  and  heavy,  with  nondescript  dark  hair  and  earnest 
brown  eyes.  In  that  crowd  of  people  he  was  just  another 
soldier — another  home  town  boy  in  uniform.  There  was 
no  air  about  him  that  spoke  of  a young  man  going  places; 
about  his  mouth  and  eyes  there  was  a suggestion  of  placid 
good  health  and  self-satisfaction.  At  the  moment  he  was 
leaning  forward  eagerly  toward  the  bent  head  of  the  girl 
opposite  him,  trying  to  see  into  her  face. 

As  the  band  struck  up  the  tired  strains  of  "White  Christ- 
mas.’’ she  lifted  her  smooth  hlonde  head,  her  blue  eyes 
pitying,  her  face  as  earnest  as  the  boy’s. 

“Xo,  I’m  sorry.  Bud,  but  I can’t  marry  you.  X"o,  wait — 
don’t  be  angry.  You  know  you’re  not  in  love  with  me; 
you’re  in  love  with  love.  All  your  buddies  are  getting 
married;  the  fever  has  communicated  itself  to  you  and 
you  think  it’s  the  thing  to  do.  Well,  I’m  sorry,  but  I don’t 
— not  for  me,  anyhow.  I’ve  expected  you  to  ask  me  soon- 
er or  later;  I've  been  your  girl  even  since  we  were  in  the 
first  grade  together;  but  I can’t  make  it  forever — can  you 
understand,  Bud  ?’’ 

Her  eyes  lifted  to  his  entreatingly.  The  hoy  was  sitting 
stiff  and  unhappy  on  his  chair. 

“N^o,  Pat.  I can’t  understand.  Why  have  you  gone  with 
me  all  these  years  if  you  never  meant  to  marry  me?  There 
was  a time  I thought  you  would  have  jumped  at  the  chance 


if  I had  only  asked  you  then.  How  come  you’ve  changed 
all  of  a sudden?  Why,  Pat?’’ 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  grew  hard. 


you  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHY,  do,  you.  Bud?  All  right, 
I'll  tell  you  why — and  it’s  not  sudden.  Did  you  ever  stop 
and  look  at  others  our  age  in  this  town?  They  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  gradually,  most  of  them  got  married. 
'They  rented  little  houses  or  apartments,  and  in  one  or  two 
years  there  were  bahies,  maybe  later  there  were  others. 
And  as  these  children  grow  up  the  parents  grow  older,  and 
finally  they  die.  Bud,  they’re  horn  here  in  this  place — 
they  spend  their  childhood,  they  stagnate  throughout  adult- 
hood, and  finally  they  rot — all  in  this  stinking  little  town. 
And  for  what  ? So  that  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  can  do  the  same  thing.  And  that’s  just  what  would 
happen  to  me  if  I married  you.  Oh,  no.  Bud,  that’s  not 
what  I want.’’ 

The  girl  was  leaning  forward  now,  her  eyes  not  seeing 
her  companion  or  her  surroundings.  Her  low  voice  was 
vibrant  with  emotion.  Her  hands  were  clenched  into  tight 
little  fists  which  struck  the  table  sharply  at  each  peak  of 
emotion. 

“I  want  to  live,  really  to  live,  not  to  vegetate.  I want 
position  and  money ; I want  to  go  places — concerts,  the 
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opera  and  the  tlieatre.  I want  to  he  part  of  a first-night 
crowd ; I want  people  to  turn  and  look  at  me  when  I pass. 
I want  to  travel,  to  see  all  the  places  that  are  just  romantic 
names  to  me  now — Paris,  London,  Rome,  Honolulu,  Sing- 
apore, Shanghai,  Buenos  Aires — I want  to  know  every 
Shangri-la  in  the  world.  But  most  of  all  I want  to  create 
something.  There’s  something  in  me  that’s  got  to  come 
out  — something  that  keeps  me  tossing  on  my  bed  at 
night — something  that’s  stifling  me  in  this  damned  small 
town.” 

The  boy  looked  uncomfortable  and  he  ran  his  fingers 
around  between  bis  neck  and  his  collar.  As  the  girl  paused 
to  get  her  breath,  he  raised  a hand  tentatively  toward  her, 
but  sbe  brushed  it  aside  and  continued  ber  outburst. 

“I’m  going  to  get  out  of  here.  Ob,  how  I curse  man- 
kind for  the  curse  they've  put  on  womankind.  At  the 
beginning  of  time  you  put  us  up  on  a pedestal,  built  a nice 
little  white  picket  fence  around  us,  and  then  it  became  a 
game  to  see  which  one  of  you  could  climb  that  fence  and 
knock  us  off  that  pedestal.  You  decided  that  our  bodies 
were  the  only  things  desiralfle  about  us  and  put  a taboo  on 
them,  decreeing  that  it  was  a woman’s  duty  to  save  her- 
self for  one  man  who  was  to  be  lord  and  master  not  only 
of  her  body,  but  of  her  soul.  And  then  you  iitvented  tricks 
to  break  that  decree.  Your  idealistic  self  said  that  we  were 
to  be  honored  and  protected,  and  your  real  self  made  us 
the  subject  of  filthy  tales  that  made  you  lick  your  lips  and 
go  looking  for  any  one  you  could  take.You  prescribed  what 
was  to  be  ‘Honor’  for  a woman,  and  then  by  that  ingenious 
double  standard  made  different  rules  for  your  own  honor. 
You  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  protected  from  you, 
and  any  woman  who  fell  from  her  pedestal  into  a man’s 
arms  was  looked  at  askance  by  men  and  women  alike.  You 
stretched  tight  ropes  from  our  birth  to  our  death  and  bade 
us  walk  across  them,  so  that  we  spent  our  lives  trying  to 
balance  ourselves  on  them.” 

“But,  Pat,  I’m  not — ” he  began,  getting  a little  angry, 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  him. 


cr::^Nn  then  what  did  you  do?  You  became  pre- 
occupied with  your  superior  mind  and  knowledge.  And 
then  you  laughed  at  woman,  said  she  was  concerned  only 
with  love  and  habies  and  a home.  And  in  your  deep  and 
unbounded  conceit  you  could  not  conceive  that  a woman 
could  write  great  music  or  great  poetry  or  great  literature. 


could  paint  great  pictures,  that  a woman  might  ever  in- 
vade the  field  of  science,  that  she  might  ever  do  any  of  the 
things  that  only  you  in  your  unlimited  greatness  could  do. 
You  said  that  a man’s  mind  had  mountains  to  scale,  clouds 
to  walk,  great  depths  to  plumb,  and  that  a woman,  if  she 
had  a mind,  could  never  know  these  things. 

“And  strangely  enough,  you  made  those  picket  fences 
stay  at  first. We  liked  to  be  idealized  and  hunted  after — for 
a while.  And  now  when  we  are  waking  up  and  beginning 
to  realize  how  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  imprisoned 
by  an  idea,  we  find  we  can’t  move.  Outside  that  picket 
fence  are  panting,  hungry  wolves,  waiting  to  dejirive  us 
of  our  so-called  ‘honor’ — that  shining  thing  which  is  al- 
ready a little  tarnished.  But  someday — and  I hope  I’m 
around  and  able  to  enjoy  living  when  it  hapjiens — some- 
day we’re  going  to  pull  our  bodies  out  of  those  enclosures 
and  let  them  mingle  freely  with  the  great  male  population.” 

“Pat,  are  you  sure  you  know  what ” This  was  un- 

heard of.  For  the  first  time  in  years  she  wasn’t  paying 
any  attention  to  him ! 

“And  make  no  mistake  about  it : our  minds  have  long 
since  escaped.”  Now  her  voice  sank  low  and  there  was  a 
reverential  hunger  in  it.  “There  are  some  of  us  who  seek 
after  Beauty,  and  a few  notables  have  made  you  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  But  so  very  few,  so  far.  But  that  will  all  change 
some  day.  Some  day — and  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here — got 
to ” 

ER  VOICE  DROPPED  INTO  STILLNESS  as  her  fiery  eyes 
seemed  to  be  turned  inward  in  silent  reverie.  The  boy  was 
sitting  staring  at  her  with  mouth  agape,  his  eyes  literally 
popping  out  of  his  head.  His  anger  had  fizzled  out ; only 
wonder  and  outraged  manhood  were  in  his  voice  when  he 
finally  spoke. 

“Pat,  what  are  you  raving  about?  I’ve  never  beard  you 
talk  like  this  before.  I — I don’t  understand  you.  Surely 
you’re  not  serious.  It  must  be  you’ve  been  reading  too 
many  books.  And  that  poetry  you  read — I’m  telling  you. 
Pat,  you’d  better  stop  it,  or  you’ll  have  the  whole  town 
thinking  you’re  crazy.’’ 

The  girl  looked  at  him  scornfully.  “The  whole  town,  the 
whole  town,”  she  mimicked.  “You  say  that  as  if  it  were 
God  Almighty.  You  think  I care  what  the  whole  damned 
town,  or  any  part  of  it,  thinks  of  me?  They’re  nothing 
but — but — ,”  sbe  stopped  when  she  saw  his  stricken  face. 
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She  patted  his  hand  encouragingly.  “I’m  sorry;  Bud,  I 
didn’t  mean  to  get  started,  but  you  began  it  by  aslcing 
zc’liy  I coudn’t  marry  you.  I’ve  bad  it  bottled  up  within 
me  for  so  long  I just  exploded  when  you  lit  the  fuse.  I 
hope  I haven’t  spoiled  your  evening.  Now  take  me  home, 
please;  I’m  tired  and  father  will  be  waiting  up  for  me  to 
put  him  to  bed.’’ 

“And  if  you  need  another  reason.  Bud,’’  she  went  on  as 
they  walked  out  to  the  car,  “you  know  Father’s  too  ill  for 
me  to  leave  him.’’ 

“I  know  Pat,  I’d  forgotten,’’  the  hoy  said  dejectedly. 
They  rode  along  for  some  time  with  neither  saying  any- 
thing. 

“Say,  Pat.’’ 

“Hmm  ?’’ 

“Pat,  how  can  you  go  away  from  this  town  if  you  can’t 
leave  your  father?” 


The  girl  looked  suddenly  tired  and  beaten,  hut  her  voice 
was  brave.  “I  don’t  know.  Bud.  But  I’ll  find  a way 
somehow — sometime.  ’’ 

The  silence  lasted  until  they  reached  Pat’s  house.  When 
they  stopped  she  opened  the  door  immediately  and  got  out. 

“Goodbye,  Bud.  I’m  sorry  about  everything,  but  mine  is 
the  only  way.  Honestly.’’ 

On  an  impulse  she  leaned  down  and  kissed  his  cheek 
lightly.  She  shut  the  door  and  stood  watching  him  drive 
away.  Then  she  shook  her  head  and  turned  into  her  walk. 
As  she  opened  the  gate  with  a kick,  the  cpierulous  voice 
of  the  invalid  father  called  out  to  her  petulantly  from  the 
porch. 

“Yes,  PYther,  I’m  coming  right  away,’’  she  sang  out 
lightly,  and  with  sick  eyes  she  turned  to  make  sure  the 
gate  of  the  little  white  picket  fence  was  securely  fastened 
behind  her. 


You  are  a joy ; 

A crescendo  of  rapid  arpeggios  whose  music  possesses 
my  soul ; 

A god  of  strength,  force,  who  possesses  my  body;  . . . 
You  are  a sunset,  rain,  wind — the  starry  things ; 

You  are  the  man  I love. 
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The  ivavcs  of  passion  rolled  over  me 
And  I zuas  like  the  zvhite  steel 
That  is  infused  zuitli  fiery  flame. 

The  virginity  of  youth  slid  azvay 
Like  the  drops  of  glistening  rain 
Skipping  along  a dark  street. 

I zvas  taken  from  Abraham’s  Plains 
To  the  throbbing,  beating  furnace  of  hell 
IP  here  the  unknozvn  caverns  of  the  yellozv  moon 
Became  knozvn  to  me,  I entered  the  gates  of  life. 


THE  nnm 

BY 

WitLTEB  O’KEEFE 


YISIOi 

BY 

WILLITM  DELAYEY 

Apologies  to  Alfred  Tennyson 


For  I dip’t  into  the  future,  far  as  hutnan  eye  could  see, 

Sazv  the  vision  of  the  zvorld,  and  all  the  zvonders  that 
zvould  be; 

Sazv  the  streetcars  and  the  busses  fill’d  zvith  package- 
laden  folk; 

Sazv  the  sidezmlks  jammed  zvith  people,  those  zvho  rush 
and  those  zvho  poke ; ■ 

Sazu  the  cop  upon  the  corner,  clad  in  coat  of  mingled 
hues; 

Sazv  the  nezvsboy  standing  by  him,  zvith  his  “Star-rr, 
Times,  and  News; 

Sazv  the  peanut  vender  nearby,  ’neath  the  tall  and  shady 
trees. 

And — my  eyes  grezv  zvide  zvith  zvonder — you  have 
guessed  it:  he  zvas  me! 
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REMEMBER  US 

The 

FOR  YOUR 

Prince  Georges  Bank 

Second  Semester  Needs 

and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Used  Books  • New  Books 

Conveniently  located  in 

Books  • More  Books 

• 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 

S ii  p j)  1 i e s 

• 

Winner  of  Last  Month's 

YOU  I'AN  SAVE  ICEAL  >U>AEY 

Life  Saver  Contest 

AT 

Maryland  Book 

JOY  JENKINS 

“How  did  you  happen  to  over  sleep  this  morn- 

Exchange 

ing?” 

“There  were  eight  of  us  in  the  house  and  the 

University  Gate 

alarm  clock  was  only  set  for  seven.” 

ONLY  A SQUARE 

. /), 

WHO'S  QUITE  NOWHERE 

Water  St  3a/tmore,  Md. 

WOULD  EVER  HAVE 

LExin<jton 

THE  NERVE 

Artists  - Engrd'vers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 

"I  CAN'T  BUY  STAMPS 

AND  BONDS  TODAY!" 
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WANTED! 


COMPETENT  COLLEGIANS 

FOR  IMPORTANT  POSITIONS  ON  THE 

BUSINESS  STAFF 

AND  ON  THAT  GAY  BOHEMIAN  GROUP.  THE 

EDITORIAL  STAFF 

OF  OUR  FAVORITE  COMIC  BOOK 

THE  OLD  LINE 


non 

APPLICANTS  MUST  BE  OVER 
FOURTEEN,  WHITE.  SINGLE.  AND 
WILLING  TO  WORK  NIGHTS. 


FAMOUS  FOR 
THOSE  DELICIOUS 

5c 

HAMBURGERS 

Good  Coffee  Pies 


COLLEGE  PARK 

AAARYLAND 


QUICK.  EFFICIENT. 
COUNTER  AND 
BOOTH  SERVICE 

Soft  Drinks  Pastries 
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U.S.  BONDS 


MILDNESS  WTASTE 

that’s  what  the  real  pleasure  of  smoking  adds  up  to 


Up  at  dawn  or  to  bed  at  dawn . . . fresh  or  fagged, 
more  smokers  every  day  are  finding  this  out 
. . . for  Real  Smoking  Pleasure  it’s  Chesterfield’s 
Milder,  Better  Taste  every  time. 
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